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CALLOWHILL STREET BRIDGE 
By Joseph Pennell 

THE ART OF JOSEPH PENNELL 

No American illustrator has won for himself a more enviable fame 
than Joseph Pennell. His art is unique, peculiarly his own. As a 
draftsman the world has produced few equals and no superior. With 
rare exceptions, everything he has done has in an eminent degree **the 
quality of the artistic." No artist America has produced, probably, 
knows more fully his own powers and his own limitations, and rarely 
if ever has he been guilty of the folly of undertaking what he knew 
lay outside of the scope of his sympathies and abilities. As the 
depicter of architectural bits and of picturesque nooks and corners he 
stands pre-eminent. His lithographs, his etchings, his pen-and-ink 
drawings, all have that wonderful suggestive quality that imparts to 
the true etching its peculiar charm. One feels that Pennell knows 
just what to express and what to leave to imagination. 

The portrayal of types of beauty and character are foreign to his 
interests, and he has wisely forsworn them; fetes, social functions, 
ceremonials, and the like have equally been lacking in charm to him, 
and he has left them alone. But few artists have been able to look 
upon a cranny or a ranishackle and invest it with such consummate 
beauty; few can cast over a ruin such a halo of mellow antiquity, or 
glorify porch, portico, belfry, nave, or what not with such a witchery 
of graceful line; few can traverse metropolitan streets or counrty 
highways and byways and find in them such a wealth of the rare, the 
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striking, or the beautiful for pictorial purpose. And to themes such as 
these he has devoted himself with an energy and a persistence that are 
little less than phenomenal. When one takes into account the superb 
quality of his work and the enormous quantity of his output — it should 




VIA SANTA AGATA, SIENA 
By Joseph Pennell 

not be forgotten that he is yet on the sunny side of forty-five-— 
Pennell seems little less than a prodigy among contemporary artists. 
Most artists sooner or later find their mHier, and Pennell early 
found his. His peculiar field of artistic activity having been mapped 
out, so to speak, the development of the press and the introduction 
of new improved mechanical processes for the reproduction of pic- 
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tures have been potent factors in determining the trend of his career. 
The time was when the making of illustrations for books and jour- 
nals was looked down upon in artist circles as a kind of primary grade 
in art work; in common acceptance, illustration was a sort of inter- 
mediary occupation between student days and studio practice. The 




AT LYNCHBURG, VIRGINIA 
By Joseph Pennell 

ambitious artist dreamed of fame and fortune as a worker in oils — as 
a portraitist, landscapist, seascapist. The illustrators who did stunts 
on the orders of an editor or a publisher were regarded as the penny- 
a-liners of art, and illustration was deemed but a stepping-stone to 
something better. 

To-day the tables are turned. The easel-picture, be it pastel, 
water-color, or oil, has lost importance, despite the fostering care of 
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salon and exhibition. The 
development of the pictorial 
press has opened a wonder- 
ful field of opportunities for 
capable artists in pen-and- 
ink, wash, and other forms 
of work for reproductive pur- 
poses. Thus the successful 
illustrator of to-day, espe- 
cially in America, is more 
or less prone to look down 
upon the studio artists as 
men who from lack of the 
necessary talent for illustra- 
tive work are content to 
paint the same old things 
in the same old way, and 
trust to the kindly offices of 
the art dealers to furnish 
customers. 

This is said, of course, 
with no intention of extol- 
ling the work of the illustra- 
tor or of depreciating that of 
the easel-picture producer, 
but simply to point out 
without undue emphasis an 
evolution that has been going 
on for years in art work and 
art interests — a change that 
has steadily been depleting the ranks of the producers of wall pictures 
pure and sinlple, and has been increasing the forces of those who 
have devoted themselves to enriching the pages of books and maga- 
zines with high-class artistic productions. 

Pennell is one of the lapsed. In the early part of his career he 
would doubtless have looked upon the possibility of his becoming an 
illustrator as a misfortune, or as a sort of last resort in case of failure. 
Etching and lithography were his ideals as regards means of artistic 
expression. For a period he was one of the most prolific producers 
of strong, artistic etchings in America; yet etching to-day is an almost 
forgotten phase of his art work. It is to be doubted if he has touched 
needle to copperplate since 1891, when he produced his well-known 
London series of plates. Before that time even, for eight or ten 
years, etching claimed little of his attention. 

Lithographs and etchings had to be produced on a venture, with 
the odds against the sales being numerous enough to make the work 




LICIEUX 

By Joseph Pennell 

Copyright, 1900, The Macmillan Company 
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remunerative. The development of the pictorial press, on the other 
hand, made more sharp and constant the demand for able illustrators. 
Pennell had the ability, and he threw himself with his whole soul into 
the new work. 

His early training in draftsmanship, his fondness for picturesque 
scenes artistically treated, his wonderful power of eliminating non- 
essentials and of expressing volumes with economy of line, and per- 
haps not the least his remarkable capacity for work, were all qualities 
that fitted him to forge ahead in the new work of his adoption and to 
become one of the most sought after artists in the lately created 
market for illustrations. It is to be doubted if Pennell himself knows 
the volume of his work for reproductive purposes. Some one has 
said that a country villa might be papered throughout with his pen- 
and-ink and wash drawings, and the statement is not far from correct. 
* 'Years of experience have told Mr. Pennell, however, what is 
possible to the block-maker, and what is not,'* said a student of his 
art some time ago. ^'Undoubtedly his methods of drawing are based 
primarily on what 
the block-maker 
can do. On this 
basis he has built 
up an art that is 
entirely his own. 
And how pecu- 
liarly full of re- 
source is this art 
of Mr. Penneirs! 
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''There is no 
texture or surface 
of tree or water or 
stone that he can- 
not suggest with 
his pen. And it 
will be seen, too, 
that there is never 




AN INNER COURT, NEW ORLEANS 
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a line in one of Mr. Pennell's drawings that is not wanted. Every 
dot, indeed, has some purpose; either to lead the eye in some 
particular direction, or to express some fact that is of use in the pic- 
ture. In economizing lines Mr. Pennell is a master. There is prob- 
ably no artist living who can give you more of the character of a thing 
in a few strokes, nor has there been one with this faculty more greatly 
developed. 

**This faculty, of course, has been of vast assistance to Mr. Pennell, 
who attaches great importance to the making of a decorative book 
page; it will be noticed that the artist's illustrations always seem to 
be of a weight sympathetic to the type near which they are set. And 
his great mastery of his medium, too, gives pleasure in another way. 
It is pleasant to see forms expressed truthfully; but it is more pleas- 
ant to see them expressed truthfully and beautifully. Mr. Pennell's 
command over his pen is so great that not only can he decorate a 

page, but without 
missing any essen- 
tial feature in a 
scene, he can make 
all the lines and 
spaces in his pic- 
ture have the same 
relation to each 
other as the details 
in a piece of orna- 
ment. 

"If he considers 
that an almost 
empty space would 
be grateful to the 
eye, he can so use 
his pen over such 
portion that his pic- 
ture never is de- 
prived of its real- 
ism. He can set 
forth facts in thick 
or in thin lines, in 
lines that are close 
together, or in lines 
that are wide apart; 
in whatever way, in- 
deed, that is cal- 
culated to make 
the pattern of his 
IX^l^nir^'^'^^ drawing rr^ore com- 
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plete and ^more beautiful. 
His power of just arranging 
his objects so that they to- 
gether make a good compo- 
sition is to me wonderful." 

The words are not ful- 
some praise, but are merited 
by the man's actual work. 
They are spoken, of course, 
of the phase of his later 
activity, but they are equally 
applicable to the lines of 
work to which he first de- 
voted himself. For the 
many qualities that have 
made his pen-and-ink draw- 
ings conspicuous among il- 
lustrations, many of his 
plates stand unrivaled among 
American etchings. Indeed, 
he was the only American 
honored with a first-class 
gold medal for etching at 
the Paris Exposition of 1900. 

It goes without saying, 
of course, that Pennell had 
a natural aptitude for the 
suggestive, delicate work 
that has made him famous. 
But it should be noted that 
he, like every other artist 
who has attained eminence, 

has learned his art laboriously, painfully, thoroughly. For many 
a year Pennell has dispensed with the ''studies" that so many 
artists think absolutely essential for finished work. He works 
direct, making the finished drawing on the spot, and it is the rarest 
thing in the world for him to change, modify, or correct his first draft. 
This bespeaks the trained observer, who sees at first glance exactly 
what his picture needs; the skilled draftsman, who has the sureness 
of touch to put down at the first stroke the right lines in the right 
places; the eclectic judgment, that prompts him instinctively to leave 
out that which would burden his picture with detail or make it a 
formal architectural statement. 

Pennell is to-day with brush and pen like the trained writer who 
carefully formulates his thought and expresses it directly and once for 
all. Making all due allowance, however, for natural gift, in his case. 




CHURCH OF ST. PIERRE, COUTANCES, NORMANDY 

By Joseph Pennell 

Copyright, tqoo. The Macmillan Company 
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as in the case of the experienced writer, his facility of expression is a 
matter of training and practice. His gospel has been that of hard work. 
Born in Philadelphia, in i860, he became a pupil in the Pennsyl- 
vania Academy of the Fine Arts at the time when James L. Claghorn 
was at the head of that time-honored institution. That eminent 
teacher was not slow to discover the unusual ability of young Pennell, 
and took a somewhat patronizing pride in exhibiting the etchings 




UNDER THE BRIDGE ON THE SCHUYLKILL 
By Joseph Pennell 



made by his pupil of the quaint nooks and corners of Philadelphia. 
These were the earliest efforts of the young etcher, and the kindly 
encouragement of Claghorn stimulated his ambition to excel, and 
resulted in that long series of plates by which he is as well known to 
the collector as he is known to the general public by his later illus- 
trations. 

Unfortunately the death-knell of etching was practically sotmded 
in the United States when the big plates of purely commercial origin 
made their appearance. Pennell recognized this, and was not slow 
to abandon the needle and devote himself assiduously to pen-and-ink 
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for the growing art of book and magazine illustration. He soon out- 
grew what a friend and admirer has been pleased to term the ** pent-up 
Utica" of the Quaker City, and abandoned old haunts for new fields. 

For a time he worked in New Orleans, in collaboration with George 
W. Cable, the novelist. Then, in 1881, he went to Europe to illus- 
trate some of the Italian writings of W. D. Howells. Here he quickly 
gained the recognition of Philip Gilbert Hamerton, who secured his 
services in illustrating a beautiful book on a tour along the River 
Saone. The fame of his work soon brought him all the commissions 
he wished, and he collaborated with Henry James, Justin McCarthy, 
and Sir Walter Besant, in illustrating the picturesque streets and 
buildings of London; with Andrew Lang, in doing the same service 
for Edinburgh; with Mrs. Schuyler Van Rensselaer, in portraying the 
majesty and beauty of the English cathedrals; with his wife, Mrs. 
Elizabeth Robbins Pennell, in recording the charms of European 
travel. 

*'He has drawn our cathedrals," says Arthur Thomson, *'and 
nearly everything that is picturesque in our London streets; he has 
represented the most beautiful and characteristic scenes of our prin- 
cipal river; he has drawn the mountains of Scotland and Wales, and 
the lowlands and broads of our eastern counties; while on the Conti- 
nent there is hardly any land or people that he has not made some 
record of. From Paris he has brought some of his finest drawings; 
and in divers parts of France he has made tours for artistic purposes; 
so has he in Spain and in Italy — his Italian pictures, I believe, first 
made him known to us here. He has drawn in Holland, in Germany, 
and in Russia; he has set graphically before us the life of the Jew in 
Poland and the gypsy in Hungary. 

**Most artists of note who have found their motives away from 
home have learned the characteristics of at least two or three different 
kinds of places. They have, however, acquired their knowledge after 
months* or a year's or even years' study. A part of the surprise 
arising from a contemplation of Mr. Pennell's works is, that prelimi- 
nary observation or preliminary studies and sketches seem with him 
to be entirely unnecessary. Mr. Pennell arrives in a new city or 
county, in a train or on a bicycle, and he appears always to be met 
by a familiar spirit who bestows on him a knowledge of the place. 
It sends him to the finest landscapes in the neighborhood and to the 
best views of the most splendid building. And it does more than 
this. It reveals to him that which artists take longest of all to find 
out, the prevailing sentiment of a place." 

The accompanying examples of his pen-and-ink work, used here 
by courtesy of the various publishers, and the reproductions of etch- 
ings, for which Brush and Pencil is indebted to the kindness of 
Albert Roullier, are ample evidence of the grace, beauty, and poetic 
/charm of Pennell's work. His plates almost without exception are 
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replete with those qualities which lovers of this exquisite form of art 
work prize. They are never labored, and. are rarely formal expres- 
sions. Some of them are mere trifles, fragments of scenes. But 
they are so strong, so judicious in their exclusion of detail, so rich in 
their power of suggestion, that the fragments are complete pictures, 
and one would scarcely wish to have a line changed or added. 

It needs but a moment of inspection to convince the student of his 
work, be it etched plate or pen-and-ink drawing, that many of the 
scenes pictured are absolutely devoid of beauty except as viewed with 
poet's ken. And yet etching and drawing have about them the 
witchery of the beautiful. This is not because they have been ideal- 
ized — they have not been — but because they have been interpreted 
sympathetically and depicted in Pennell's own inimitable way. 

There is small need, perhaps, to dwell longer on Pennell's work 
with pen and needle. His drawings are legion in number and must 
be seen to be appreciated. His etchings — and it should here be said 
that he has destroyed all his plates to prevent inferior prints from 
worn-out plates finding their way into the market — run up into the^ 
hundreds, and have an average excellence rarely maintained by a 
devotee of the needle. His Philadelphia series, made during and 
shortly after student days; his New Orleans series, made in 1882; his 
Italian series, made in 1883; and his London series, made in 1891; 
and his many odd plates that do not lend themselves to classification — 
all have their own charm and their own excellence. 

As in his drawings so in his etchings, one finds abundant evidence 
of a change of style, not always perhaps for the better, but certainly 
always interesting as a witness of the dominant whim of the hour or 
as an evidence of resourceful experiment. So far as I know, Pennell 
has never been a teacher of individual pupils, but the influence of his 
work is plainly discernible in that of many another successful artist. 
Hail-fellow-well-met, and a kindly disposed and sympathetic friend 
to his fellow-workers in art, he has won for himself the pet name, 
cher maitre, which he merits. In passing, it may be said that he has 
won honorable mention and medals at Philadelphia, Chicago, Paris, 
and elsewhere, and has acquired no small measure of fame as a public 
lecturer and as a critic and author, among the many books emanating 
from his pen, /*Pen Drawing and Pen Draughtsmen" and ** Lithog- 
raphy and Lithographers** being especially worthy of notice. 

I cannot better close this article than by quoting a few words 
spoken of Pennell by his friend and patron, Frederick Keppel. 
Said he: 

''He is a man of profound and positive convictions; and if others 
do not agree with him -^tant pis pour eux. And yet there is no trace 
of anything like jealousy in his criticisms — witness his generous and 
unstinted praise of such artists as Daniel Vierge, Aubrey Beardsley, 
and William Nicholson. Indeed, he was the first man to recognize 
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SUMNER STREET 
• By Joseph Pennell 



and publicly proclaim 
the peculiar genius of 
both Beardsley and 
Nicholson. He is in- 
tolerant of anything 
in art which he be- 
lieves to savor of ig- 
norance or insincer- 
ity, and he is neither 
ashamed nor afraid to 
say so. But in all 
his controversies he 
might with justice 
adopt the declaration 
of Lady Teazle in 
*The School for 
Scandal': 'I vow I 
bear no malice against 
the people I abuse.' 
Such criticism is of 
the highest value; for 
if 'there is no man so 
fit for the sea as a 
sailor,' there can be 
no man so fit to crit- 
icise works of art as 
an artist. 

*'*It isxertain that 
he is a master whose 
influence is plainly 
seen in the work of 
many artists of the 
present day, and I do 
not wonder at the pet 
name of cher maitre 
which is conferred on 
him by the enlightened 
artists of Paris. From 
the first his etchings 
have taken the high 
rank which is theirs 
by right, and it may 
interest some of his 
admirers to know that 
he has destroyed the 
plates of all of them, 
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BORDEAUX, THE QUAYS 

By Joseph Pennell 

Copyright, 1900, Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 




NANTES 

By Joseph Pennell 

Copyright, 1900, Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
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so as to avoid the possibility of having inferior and^worn impressions 
printed from them in the future. At first sight it seems ahnost a pity 
that Joseph Pennell should ever temporarily lay aside the making of 
pictures for the making of books, for we have a greater number of com- 
petent writers than of competent artists. But these same writers 
could not give us the same expert original information that he can; 
and this being so we are warranted in hoping that in the time to come 
he will give us other books of as great or even greater importance 
than those which we already have from hini." 

Edward Howard Moore. 
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MANUFACTURING CONSTABLES 
By Joseph Pennell 



WOMEN AND THE GRAND PRIX 

Much interest has been manifested in this year's competition for 
the Grand Prix de Rome from the fact that for the first time in history 
women have been admitted to the competition. This feminine triumph 
is interesting for many reasons, but especially because the women are 
forced to undergo the extraordinarily rigid and harsh imprisonment 
to which candidates in the final examination are subjected. The 
candidate is shut up for six weeks, during which^she is guarded by 
soldiers, and never permitted to speak to or see any member of her 
family or any one from the outside world. 

The Grand Prix de Rome is really a series of prizes which 
enable the successful art students to spend four years in study abroad, 
at the expense of the government. Three years of the time are usu- 
ally passed at the beautiful Villa Medici at Rome, which is kept for 
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PONTE SAN TRINITA, FLORENCE 
By Joseph Pennell 

ill during the examination that he is obliged to have a doctor, he 
loses his place in the competition and his hope of winning the' Prix 
de Rome. 

Many amusing stories are told of the attempts made to smuggle 
information or sketches from the outside to the students, writes a 
Paris correspondent. In one case the notes prepared by a fellow- 
student outside were concealed in a cake prepared for the student by 
his mother. The concierge was persuaded to take in the cake with 
the regulation fare, although it was against the rules. .Another time 
a confederate was caught trying to throw some notes attached to a 
stone through the studio window to his imprisoned friend. He was 
caught and sent to prison, while the competitor was disqualified. 
The window of the studios, by the way, are defended by steel bars. 

The authorities drive away street musicians from the vicinity, lest 
they should give inspiration to the imprisoned musical candidates, 
and the concierge has orders to scare off any song-birds who may 
attempt to sing in the courtyard or on the roof. 

In case a woman should be fortunate enough to win the Prix de 
Rome, people are wondering whether she will be subject to the same 
initiation as all the other prize-winners from time immemorial. The 
new prize-winner leaves the train at Tivoli, just outside Rome, where 
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a deputation of the students already domiciled in the Villa Medici 
meet him. They then take him, in a broken-down cart drawn by a 
broken-down horse, through the lowest and dirtiest quarters of Rome. 
On the way they engage in altercations with all the old fishwives and 
sturdy beggars they meet, in order to make it lively for the new man. 
They approach the Villa Medici by a back entrance, and the new- 
comer is taken into a bedroom that has no windows and scarcely any 
furniture. For dinner they serve him with bad fish and a slice of old 
donkey, with a bottle of sour Chianti flavored with garlic. These, 
with a dozen other tricks, make him feel by the time he goes to bed 
that he will have a cruel life for the next four years. In the morning 
he is surprised to find that he will really have good food and a com- 
fortable bedroom. 

During the four years the Grand Prix man must send a certain 
number of works to the government. After his term is up the govern- 
ment takes care of him by giving him an abundance of work. The 
Grand Prix men in after life have generally attained moderate emi- 
nence, but the greatest artists of the nineteenth century, including 
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Delacroix, Decamps, Rousseau, Troyon, Millet, Daubigny, Corot, 
and Diaz, failed to win the prize. Despite the fact, therefore, that 
the Grand Prix is so great an honor, its efficacy in the advancement 




THE GRAND CANAL 

By Joseph Pennell 

Copyright, 1901, by Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 



of art may be subject to grave doubt. It may be that a student has 
fine talent, but many other things enter into the achievement of real 
greatness, and these government patronage often tends to stifle rather 
than to stimulate. R. F. C. 
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